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THE PRESENT STATUS OF INTROSPECTIVE TECHNIQUE 


HE problems which presented themselves for solution to the 
pioneer efforts of physiological psychology were so numerous 

and pressing that the workers in this new field had little occasion to 
submit the methods of their science to critical examination. The 
new point of view in psychology which looked upon the stuff of mind 
as material amenable to observation and control by means not un- 
like those which the natural sciences had found so fruitful, opened 
up a wide domain for investigation. Experimental control was 
sought after largely on the side of apparatus and stimulus, and for 
this phase of the work physics and physiology offered good support. 
Additional aid for the study of sensation, which constituted the 
bulk of research at that time,t was found in the metric methods of 
Fechnerian psychophysics. Here was method in plenty to be brought 
to bear on problems in still greater plenty. Whatever time and 
inclination was found for viewing the procedure from a detached 
perspective was devoted to an examination of devices for objective 
experimental control and to systematic interpretation of actual re- 
sults of investigations. It is interesting to note that Wundt was not 
drawn into any critical discussion of the nature and limitations of 
introspection until 1888, and even then he did little more than make 
an emphatic statement of his view, in contrast to that of Volkelt, that 
psychological observation always presupposed the direction of maxi- 
mum attention upon mental processes during their immediate course 
in consciousness.? It was the business of the experimenter to 
arrange his experimental setting so that this condition would be ful- 
filled for the observer. It was not until 1907 that Wundt launched 
his attack against what he chose to call the Ausfragemethode of 
introspection.? But by this time psychologists had extended the 
introspective method far beyond its original application to problems 
of sensation and simple perception. 

1Cf. the experimental papers in the early numbers of the Philos. Stud. and 
the Zeits, f. Psychol. u. Physiol. d. Sinnesorgane. 

2W. Wundt, ‘‘Selbstbeobachtung und innere Wahrnehmung,’’ Philos, Stud., 
1888, 4, 292-309, 


3‘* Uber Ausfrageexperimente und iiber die Methoden zur Psychologie des 
Denkens,’’ Psychol. Stud., 1907, 3, 301-360. 
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The psychologists of the Wiirzburg school, under the guidance of 
Kiilpe, believed that in the method of systematic experimental intro. 
spection * they had a tool, the possibilities of which for prying into 
the intricacies of complex mental structures had not been sufficiently 
utilized or even given a fair trial. They set to work, therefore, upon 
investigations of the higher thought-processes with a faith in their 
method which should have removed mountains. Apparatus and 
objective experimental technique were largely dispensed with; the 
brass instruments of the prism, pendulum, and chronograph-phi- 
losophers made way for page after page of protocols; and it was 
hoped that careful and repeated observations and descriptions by 
trained observers would be equal to the solution of problems for 
which mere refinement of objective experimental technique had 
seemed inadequate. An even greater and more explicit faith in the 
complete adequacy of the introspective method to a description of 
mind was evinced in this country by Baird in his direction of re- 
search at Clark University. Fisher’s monograph, e.g., on the nature 
of generalized abstraction, is a veritable monument to the courage 
of Baird’s convictions.’ In an unpublished laboratory manual 
Baird wrote: ‘‘The observer should not only enumerate all of his 
mental components but he should also describe them in detail and 
report the intimate details of their behavior; that is, his report 
should include a minute description of the whole sequence of proc- 
esses, both as regards its general course and behavior, and as re- 
gards the course and behavior of each of its constituents. Such a 
description, if it is to be exhaustive, must specify the modalities of 
the several constituent processes, their durative attributes, their 
vividness (clearness) and prominence in consciousness (focality), 
with special regard to the temporal relations of such changes as 
have occurred—the mode and degree of rapidity of emerging, per- 
sisting, and disappearing—together with every other feature which 
he has observed. . . . His efforts should constantly be directed toward 
furnishing a pure and exhaustive description; and a description is 
adequate only if it contains an accurate and detailed account of 
every aspect of every process.’”? When we remember that this 
demand for an exhaustive description was made of observers in 
experimental situations which sometimes occupied a period of five 
minutes and over, we can see to what a severe strain the introspec- 
tive method was subjected. It is not surprising that the method as 

4The method of systematic experimental introspection is first mentioned by 
N. Ach in the Bericht ii. den I. Kongress f. exper. Psychol., 1904, 80f. The 
same writer discusses the method at some length in his Ueber die Willenstatig- 
keit und das Denken, 1905, pp. 8-25. 

5§. C. Fisher, ‘‘The Process of Generalizing Abstraction; and its Product, 
the General Concept,’’ Psychol. Mono., 1916, 21, No. 2, pp. 213. 
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thus used broke down under the heavy load. But overloading was 
not the only factor which made apparent the weakness of the Kiil- 
pean and Bairdian type of introspection. 

By a curious twist of events it has turned out that the application 
and extension of certain experimental findings of the Wiirzburgers 
themselves have done more perhaps to lay bare the limitations of 
their own method than any criticism directed against the method 
from without. One of these particularly significant findings appeared 
in 1905 in Ach’s work on determining tendencies, and another in 
some experiments on abstraction reported by Kiilpe himself in 1904. 

Ach found ® that in the chain of events leading from stimulus to 
response in experiments on reaction there was some kind of mecha- 
nism at work which served to select out from the constellation of 
potential associates to a given stimulus that particular association 
which was in line with the predisposition or Aufgabe of the observer. 
Given in the stimulus, e.g., the numbers 4 and 8, the association 
would be 32, 4, or 2, according as the observer was determined in 
the direction of multiplication, subtraction, or division. The ex- 
tension of this notion of predetermination to recent psychophysical 
experimentation has made poignantly clear to psychophysicists the 
absolute necessity of insuring rigid control of the predisposition, 
attitude, Aufgabe, or what not, under which an observer makes his 
judgment, if anything like constancy of results is to be secured, for 
inasmuch as a one-to-one correlation between stimulus and judgment 
usually does not obtain, a failure to control the criteria upon which 
a judgment may be made will lead to what Boring’ calls ‘‘ equivocal 
correlation.’’ That is to say, an observer may base his judgment 
now upon one aspect of the total perceptual pattern, now upon 
another—an inconstaney of attitude which renders the most elabo- 
rate statistical treatment of the frequencies of such judgments of 
dubious scientific value. The fact that significant differences in 
frequencies of judgments do occur under various attitudinal determi- 
nations is ample evidence that the determining tendency, whatever 
its precise mechanism may be, is a factor which must be reckoned 
with in introspective technique. 

At the congress for experimental psychology at Giessen in 1904 
Kiilpe made a brief report® on some experiments of his own on 
abstraction in which geometrical symbols, the components of which 
differed with respect to form, color, and arrangement, were used 

6N. Ach, Ueber die Willenstatigkeit und das Denken, 1905, 187ff. 


7E. G. Boring, ‘‘The Stimulus Error,’’ Amer. J. Psychol., 1921, 32, 449- 
471, esp. 465ff. 


80. Kiilpe, ‘‘Versuche ueber Abstraktion,’’ Bericht ii. den I. Kongress f. 
exper. Psychol., 1904, 56-68. 
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as stimuli. By means of instructions the observers were determined 
now in the direction of form, now of color, and now of arrangement, 
And it turned out that when an observer was under the Aufgabe for 
color, e.g., he could make at best only a very inadequate report on 
form and arrangement,—in some cases he reported that form and 
arrangement were not present to consciousness at all. The implica- 
tions of such a state of affairs are far reaching. If, as has been 
argued above, it is essential in the interests of scientific psychological 
observation to control the components which go to make up the 
mental correlate of external stimulation, it would seem to follow 
from Kiilpe’s investigation that any such control will pretty effec- 
tually disqualify an observer from making accurate observations 
upon mental components not in the direction of that control. As 
far as accurate observation and unequivocal report are concerned, an 
observer is only adequate to those aspects of a given experience 
which the determining tendency brings clearly into line with the 
particular Aufgabe of the moment; other aspects of that experience 
fall at various distances outside of the sphere of immediate observa- 
tion and hence can not be made the objects of scientific description. 
The whole setting of Kiilpe’s problem was at a cognitive level.® His 
observers reported not the mere having of clear experience, but the 
completeness of their knowledge about the contents of that experi- 
ence. Whether one may stretch a point and argue from his results 
to the status of the attributive aspects of sensation is another ques- 
tion. It is tempting to draw an analogy and point to the so-called 
attributes of sensation as merely those ultimate bits of abstracted 
sensory stuff gotten at by refinement of instructional determination 
and resisting all further attempts at observational refinement.*° The 
anomalous attribute of clearness, which gave Rahn so much unrest,” 
may be envisaged as an invariable concomitant of the determining 
tendency. Any aspect of experience may become clear in the sense 
of standing up to observation which has been directed to by means 
of an Aufgabe. 

But this point aside, one finds in the work of Ach and Kiilpe 

9 For a distinction between cognitive and attributive clearness see E. B, 
Titchener, The Psychology of Feeling and Attention, 1908, 171-206, and further 
references to ‘‘clearness’’ in index; Psychol. Rev., 1917, 24, 55-58. See also K. 
M. Dallenbach, ‘‘ Attributive vs. Cognitive Clearness,’’ J. of Exper. Psychol., 
1920, 3, 183-230. 

10 Cf. in this connection R. M. Ogden, ‘‘ Are there any Sensations?’’ Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1922, 33, 247-254; and ‘‘The Phenomenon of ‘Meaning,’ ’’ ibid., 
1923, 34, 223-230. 

11 C, Rahn, ‘‘ The Relation of Sensation to other Categories in Contemporary 
Psychology: a Study of the Psychology of Thinking,’’ Psychol. Mono., 1913, 
16, no. 67. See also Titchener’s reply, ‘‘Sensation and System,’’ Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1915, 26, 258-267. 
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hard factual support for the conviction that the type of introspection 
which tries to cope with a total consciousness of long duration is 
somehow attempting the impossible. Once admit that a report upon 
conscious experience may be conditioned by more than one com- 
ponent in a perceptual pattern—and there is abundant experimental 
evidence that a report may be conditioned by a large variety of 
components—the necessity for an univocal determination of report 


becomes inescapable. 


It should be borne in mind, too, that even if 


a specific determination is not imposed from without, the observer 
will, nevertheless, be working under a self-imposed determination, 


conscious or unconscious. 
direction of the determination! 


Additional reason for controlling the 
If, then, a determination of some 


kind is always at work in the human organism, it follows that cer- 
tain aspects of conscious experience are doomed to escape notice or 


come in for only imperfect description. 


For those aspects of con- 


sciousness determined away from simply can not come into the 
Blickpunkt. But, quoting again the words of Baird: ‘‘a description 
must specify the modalities of the several constituent processes, 
their durative attributes, their vividness (clearness) and prominence 
in consciousness (focality), with special regard to the temporal 
relations of such changes as have occurred,—the mode and degree 
of rapidity of emerging, persisting, and disappearing. A description 
is adequate only if it contains an accurate and detailed account of 


every aspect of every process.”’ 


A fine ideal, but one which the 


nature of our psychophysical organism makes impossible of realiza- 


tion! 


But a word should be said in defence of this type of introspection 
as a valuable, even if rough, practical tool in the laboratory. Ability 
to make careful observations of existential psychological process is 
not congenital, any more than is the ability to make observations 
through a microscope; it has to be acquired by careful training. 
Now the experience of the writer has been that the very best way 
to train students to introspect is to set them to work observing and 
describing the processes involved in the more complex formations of 
consciousness. With some knowledge of what to look for, gained in 
an elementary laboratory course, the novice in qualitative laboratory 
procedure will find in these complex formations abundant material 


which challenges his best efforts at analysis. 


By sweating con- 


scientiously and laboriously over such tasks it will be an obtuse 
student indeed who will not come out of such a course with a lively 
familiarity and ready acquaintance with the behavior of his own 
sensory and imaginal processes in their several modalities. To be 
sure, his descriptions will not have been complete or very accurate: 


the nature of the problems set for him forbids that. But the at- 
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tempts to cope with such introspective difficulties will make him 
adequate to the use of a more refined method of psychological obser- 
vation when he undertakes quantitative laboratory work. Ideally 
quantitative determinations should not be undertaken by a student 
until he has been initiated into qualitative analysis. And the finest 
sort of training for qualitative analysis is afforded by the use of the 
Bairdian type of problem and introspection. 

In the more refined method of psychological observation for 
quantitative laboratory work it goes without saying that on the side 
of stimulus every means of control which the physical sciences can 
offer should be utilized. With that matter taken care of, the experi- 
menter can turn his attention to the more strictly psychological 
phases of his problem. Of primary importance among these latter 
is the question of the instructions to be given an observer. The end- 
product of an experiment, as far as the observer is concerned, is 
the making of some kind of verbal report. But since it is erroneous 
to assume that this report is wnivocally conditioned by an antecedent 
psychological process, it becomes highly essential to isolate out from 
the total perceptual pattern to which the stimulus gives rise, that 
particular process which it is desired shall condition the report. To 
accomplish this end the observer must be determined by means of 
carefully worded instructions in the direction of one very definite 
palpable criterion to which he must rigidly adhere in making his 
introspective report. If he lose his Aufgabe through inattention, 
ambiguously worded instructions, carelessness, or what not, there is 
no knowing what concomitant processes he may fall back on as 
secondary criteria of judgment. Assuming that qualitative analysis 
has preceded quantitative determination, the experimenter will have 
good enough indication of the kind and complexity of processes 
which go to make up the total perceptual pattern. With such 
qualitative data in hand he is in a position to single out that par- 
ticular aspect of the total experience which he wishes to submit to an 
intensive introspective examination—an examination which the 
rough extensive qualitative procedure was unable to give.” Here, 

12 Below are a few references to typical experiments which will illustrate the 
attempts which have been made to insure rigid control of the observer’s attitude 
or predisposition by means of instructional limitation. Most of the problems 
have dealt with some form of perception, and the instructions to the observer 
have been set with a view to singling out the different strands comprising the 
total perceptual network. In the accounts of certain of the experiments the 
writers have called that attitude under which an observer makes a judgment on 
the ‘‘meaning’’ of the perception a stimulus-attitude in order to distinguish 
between consciousness of object (the so-called stimulus-error) and consciousness 


of process. In the opinion of the writer such an epistemological distinction is 
unfortunate and even unwarranted, for it implies two different worlds of ex- 
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then, we see another value of the qualitative procedure: although of 
small intrinsic scientific value per se, it nevertheless furnishes in- 
valuable indication of what material exists for further investigation 
within a given experience ; and moreover, since the observer has made 
the analysis himself and therefore knows the parts which enter into 
the whole he can put himself on guard against slipping inadvertently 
from one criterion to another. 

If, then, we have made use of all these auxiliary aids in making the 
psychological, or perhaps physiological, determination effective, and 
if we see to it that the determination receives instructional rein- 
foreement from time to time, we may be reasonably sure that the 
observer will stick to his criterion of judgment and make introspec- 
tive reports the scientific value of which can hardly be questioned. 
A failure to push to its limits every possibility of this introspective 
technique of univocal determination wherever it is in any way appli- 
cable would be, in the opinion of the writer, a backward step in 
psychological methodology. 


CaRROLL ©. Pratt. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


perience where only one can be said to exist. The experience of a weight, ¢.g., 
is psychologically on all fours with the experience of pressure on the finger- 
tips. The two experiences involve different attitudes, but the attitudes them- 
selves, as well as the experiences, are both equally psychological. The develop- 
ment of this point would lead too far astray, but the matter should be mentioned 
in passing. In spite of the distinction drawn, the reader will find in the follow- 
ing experiments an illustration of the technique employed to direct and control 
attitude in recent psychophysical work. 

W. Kemp, ‘‘ Methodisches und Experimentelles zur Lehre von der Tonver- 
schmelzung,’’ Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1913, 29, 139-181. 

E. J. Gates, ‘‘The Determinations of the Limens of Single and Dual] Im- 
pression by the Method of Constant Stimuli,’’ Amer. J. Psychol., 1915, 26, 
152-157. 

E. deLaski, ‘‘Perceptive Forms below the Level of the Two-point Limen, 
ibid., 1916, 27, 569-571. 

8. S. George, ‘‘ Attitude in Relation to the Psychophysical Judgment,’’ 
ibid., 1917, 28, 1-37. 

C. L. Friedline, ‘‘ Discrimination of Two Cutaneous Patterns below the 
Two-point Limen,’’ ibid., 1918, 29, 400-419. 

H. Friedlander, ‘‘ Die Wahrnehmung der Schwere,’’ Zeits. f. Psychol., 1920, 
83, 129-210. 

S. W. Fernberger, ‘‘An Experimental Study of the ‘Stimulus Error,’ ’’ J. 
Exper. Psychol., 1921, 4, 63-76. 

C. C. Pratt, ‘‘Some Qualitative Aspects of Bitonal Complexes,’’ Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1921, 32, 490-515. 

M. Bates, ‘‘A Study of the Miiller-Lyer Illusion,’’ tbid., 1923, 34, 46-72. 

A. C, Reid, ‘‘ The Effect of Varied Instruction on the Perception of Lifted 
Weights,’’ ibid., 1924, 35, 53-74. 
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ON THE MENTAL LEVEL IMPLIED IN PRIMITIVE 
TECHNIQUE 


ROM evidence drawn largely from reports of missionaries and 

travellers Lévy-Bruhl reaches the conclusion that primitives do 
not consider the good or bad behavior of things to depend upon their 
properties and construction. The ‘‘causes of success’’* reside in the 
attitude and working of spirits, operative in charms, omens, curses, 
ordeals, and rites. Accidents, disease, defeat in battle, failure in the 
hunt, and other contingencies are fatalistically ascribed to the action 
of a spirit complex. The explanation of such phenomena holds for 
primitives not by virtue of logical inference, but of pre-logical, non- 
analytical sentiment, so emotionally satisfying that facts are ir- 
relevant. Intuition flourishes unchecked by reality. Consequently, 
when an arrow misses or a canoe capsizes, the cause is not faulty 
workmanship, but mystic entities. No ‘‘natural’’ causation exists; 
there is no explanation of phenomena on the ground of intrinsic 
characteristics. 

Lévy-Bruhl admits the importance of another aspect of primitive 
experience, that of technique, and commends the American anthro- 
pologists for their minute studies of tools, inventions, and economic 
processes. As a whole, he adopts the view that, admirable as was the 
economic adaptation and considerable as was the knowledge of 
plants, animals, and materials, primitive man did not in this field 
advance beyond the mental level of immediate perceptual adjust- 
ment; and the making and use of artifacts assumes nothing but ob- 
servation and motor skill. 

The generalizations of Lévy-Bruhl are probably sound in their 
main features. However, there are difficulties which may force a 
change of emphasis after further investigation. A first and obvious 
doubt is whether the explanations which primitives offer to mission- 
ary and traveller fairly represent their understanding of the causes 
of things. To-day, a man under emotional stress may impute the 
death of his friend to Providence ; to-morrow, to malignant bacteria. 
Each explanation is consistent with the ‘‘selves’’ aroused. Evidence 
showing the immense power of the spirit complex in primitive civil- 
izations is easy to assemble, just as evidence revealing a matter-of- 
fact, scientific explanation of phenomena is easy to gather in a uni- 
versity population. Nevertheless, the scientist may harbor a differ- 
ent, ‘‘spiritistic’’ explanation of nature and its working when mental 
contents other than those appropriate to laboratory experimentation 
are uppermost. In primitive groups the world view was primarily 
of the order portrayed by Lévy-Bruhl. To the queries ‘‘How?’’ and 


1 Lévy-Bruhl, Primitive Mentality, Ch. 10. 
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‘‘Why?’’ the answers of the natives were inevitably a repetition of 
the accepted collective sentiments. To deduce from the content of 
the answers the inference that no explanation of phenomena con- 
sistent with the experiences of another ‘‘self’’ is existent does not 
seem reasonable unless we assume that primitive men have more 
unified personalities than modern men ean claim. 

Are all individuals in primitive groups ‘‘impermeable to experi- 
ence’’ of the factual?? The two incidents given below are signifi- 
eant because the attitudes they exhibit may be more widespread than 
is commonly held. 

Stanley * relates this story of Mtesa, Emperor of Uganda: 

‘In the afternoon we amused ourselves with target practice, at 
which an accident occurred that might have produced grave results. 
A No. 8 double-barrelled rifle was fractured in Mtesa’s hands at the 
second shot, but fortunately without injuring either him or the page 
on whose shoulders it rested. General alarm prevailed for a short 
time, until, seeing that it was about to be accepted as a bad omen, I 
examined the rifle and showed Mtesa an ancient flaw in the barrel, 
which his good sense perceived had led to the fracture. The gun 
was a very old one, and had evidently seen much service.”’ 

In Sheppard’s account of his missionary labors* he mentions an 
ordeal to determine the rightful successor to the throne. Axes be- 
longing to the two claimants were dropped into a stream; the guilty 
one’s property was supposed to sink, the innocent’s axe to float, by 
magical instrumentality. It developed that the successful contestant 
had constructed an axe of wood, covering it with a thin sheet of iron. 

Both instances appear to indicate that deference to explanation 
in terms of spirits is not incompatible with acceptance of an explana- 
tion in terms of the characteristics of material substances. Al- 
though both negroes were undoubtedly above the average in ability, 
they lived in a land peculiarly magic-ridden. The examples of 
primitive skepticism cited by Carveth Read*® are not irrelevant in 
this connection. 

A careful re-reading of the literature with the hypothesis in mind 
of the presence of considerable skepticism and emancipation from the 
grip of spiritism might alter accepted generalizations. 

The material-economic adjustment and the political adjustment 
(social control) are the fundamental realistic phases of primitive 
life. A realistic appreciation and manipulation of human nature is 
found in primitive society. There is a political technique, definitely 

2 This is the phrase of Lévy-Bruhl, Les Fonctions Mentale dans les Sociétés 
Inférieures, pp. 61-67. 

3 Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, vol. 1, p. 198. 


4Sheppard, Pioneers in Congo, p. 117. 
5 Read, British Journal of Psychology, Vol. IX, pp. 169-173. 
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patterned in custom, and more free and adaptive in personal leader. 
ship. Lévy-Bruhl notes the wonderful insight into character and 
motive displayed by primitives. In his judgment their sagacity is 
of the intuitive order, not deliberative and reflective, just as their 
economic adjustment is of the perceptual-motor order. The opinion 
is documented, but subject to correction when applied to some tribes, 
Chaka,*® Jalina-piramurana,’ the founders of the Iroquois Confeder. 
acy, and Wallace’s* famous Rajah, to name outstanding men of 
distinction, leave the impression that their personal ascendancy de- 
pended, to a certain extent, upon reflective analysis and detachment 
from the magical framework of their respective groups.® Their 
technique, although affected by the spirit complex, has a measure of 
the secular.’° 

A more complimentary judgment of the cognitive process re- 
sponsible for the creation and utilization of artifacts is likely to pre- 
vail after psychology has had time to put both behaviorism and 
Freudianism in proper perspective. Behaviorism applied to primi- 
tive technology favors the view that the artifacts of early men were 
slight, more or less accidental discoveries and imitations formed after 
the analogy of the cat’s learning by excess movements to turn a bar 
which opens a door of its box. Instinct, need, chance perception, and 
the formation of motor habits account for most artifacts. A few 
writers admit the occasional happening of conscious syntheses simi- 
lar to the ‘‘instantaneous solutions’’ which some anthropologists 
consider to be the mental process which fabricates the spirit com- 
plexes.*2 

The problem, of course, is not capable of exact solution, consider- 
ing the differences which obtain in the hundreds of primitive groups, 
and the inaccessibility of the facts concerning the history of arti- 
facts. Nevertheless, it may not be amiss to call attention to a few 
writers who are at variance with the interpretation of the extreme 
behaviorists. 

Ribot comments on a natural illusion regarding practical inven- 
tion.1* The imagination here works within definite limits set by prop- 
erties of materials and the concrete purpose of the inventor. The 
hard objectivity of the resulting artifact encourages the student to 
neglect the mental work which may have been performed in its cre- 

6 Lowie, Primitive Society, pp. 373-375. 

7 Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 297-299. 

8 Wallace, Malay Archipelago, Ch. 12. 

9Cf. Mumford, Origins of Leadership. 

10 Secret societies exploit the community by magical devices. Webster, 
Primitive Secret Societies; cf. Lowie, Primitive Society, pp. 381-382. 


11 Cf. Goldenweiser, Early Civilization, p. 411. 
12 Ribot, Essay on the Creative Imagination, Part 3, Ch. 5. 
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ation. Antithetical to practical inventions are mythologiec and artis- 
tie creations which encounter less resistance of material and use. 
But these, too, must conform somewhat to pattern and convention. 
Ribot shows that all forms of imagination possess similar characters, 
and that practical inventions presume the working of imagination of 
a high order. 

Woodworth (with no specific application to primitive society, 
however,) questions the adage that ‘‘necessity is the mother of in- 
vention,’’ since it ignores, in the occasional inventor at least, the réle 
of ingenuity, originality, and the playful, relatively detached atti- 
tude toward his materials.** 

A weighty and discriminating discussion of primitive invention 
has been written by Goldenweiser.‘* He adopts the principle of 
parsimony used by the behaviorists, stresses the individualizing effect 
upon primitive men of dealing with objective materials, and explains 
why material technique did not gain over magical symbolism. At the 
same time he recognizes the presence of deliberate reconstruction. 
Perhaps additional developments both in psychology and anthropol- 
ogy may amend his treatment by allowing for more reflection and 
inference.'® 

If any conclusion from this perilous enterprise of imaginative 
reconstruction of primitive society is justifiable, it is that the level of 
mentality operating in the creation and utilization of primitive arti- 
facts has been underestimated. The trend of opinion may be due 
partly to the vogue of behaviorism and the fascination of Freudian- 
ism. Enthusiasm and productive imagination are subtracted from 
the primitive inventor and maker of artifacts and added generously to 
the magician and the myth-maker. Scant mentality is imputed to 
persons who manage implements and men, and a high competency in 
the elusive province of mystic lore is affirmed of the same individuals. 
Freud gives his primitives unlimited vacations to indulge in flights 
from reality. The anthropologists, consciously or not, reflect the 
bias of the Freudians as well as of the behaviorists. A balanced 
solution is a task set for the future. 

KE. L. TALBERT. 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


13 Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology, Ch. 6. 
14 Goldenweiser, Early Civilization, Chs. 7, 8, 17. 
15 Cf. Boas, Mind of Primitive Man, p. 228. 
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An Introduction to Reflective Thinking. Columbia Associates in 
Philosophy: LAURENCE BUERMEYER, WILLIAM ForseEs Cootey, 
JOHN J. Coss, Horace L. Friess, JAMES GUTMANN, THOMAS 
Munro, Houston Peterson, JoHN H. Ranpauu, JR., HERBERT 
W. Scunewer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1923. 
Pp. 351. 

‘‘The purpose of this book,’’ to quote the authors, ‘‘is to help in 
adding another dimension to our consciousness of science, namely, 
an understanding of its processes’’ (330). The general plan of the 
book is ‘‘to show thinking at work by describing some of the great 
achievements of thought in the fields of science and morals’’ (Pre- 
face).1. The authors suggest that the book ‘‘may be used for a 
first course in philosophy, or in connection with an introduction to 
science’’ (Preface). 

The analysis of specific instances of reflective thinking in science 
and morals is preceded by an introductory chapter entitled, ‘‘ What 
Reflective Thinking Means.’’ This chapter contains a restatement of 
Dewey’s analysis of an act of thought, some discussion of various 
types of minds, and brief suggestions as to the powers and limita- 
tions of reflective thinking in human economy. Then follows a series 
of illustrations intended to show thought at work. 

The first of these illustrations is embodied in Chapter II. An- 
ecient Egyptian and modern methods of diagnosis of disease are 
compared in order to illustrate, first, that ‘‘adequate observation”’ 
not only presupposes a basic idea contributed by past experience, but 
also is directed to discover ‘‘a still better idea’’; secondly, that ‘‘to 
classify is to give a member of the class a group of implications; 
and, finally that definition is ‘‘compressed classification’’ and is 
‘‘a formula for work.”’ 

In Chapter III, the Ptolemaic and Copernican hypotheses are 
so described and compared as to illustrate how hypotheses arise and 
how they are progressively elaborated. The essential requirements 
of a good hypothesis are derived from the discussion as a kind of 
precipitate. Chapter IV uses as illustrative material Pasteur’s in- 
vestigations into the origin of living beings, in connection with 
the claim of the proponents of the theory of ‘‘spontaneous genera- 
tion.’’ This illustration is used by the authors to outline ‘‘the actual 
processes by which the scientist formulates an hypothesis and the 
careful tests he has devised for guarding against the possibility of 
error’’ (61). An analysis of Mill’s Inductive Methods is included. 


1A series of suggestive and helpful questions and exercises is appended to 
each chapter. 
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The chapter concludes with a discussion of ‘‘causal relationship’’ in 
science, in the course of which discussion the authors point out that 
the fundamental assumption of the universe as a ‘‘cosmos’’ under- 
lies this notion, and that science may very reasonably be indifferent 
to ‘‘first causes. ’’ 

In Chapter V, material selected from the field of mathematics 
is employed to illustrate the elaboration of hypotheses, ‘‘which con- 
stitutes the fourth stage of our analysis,’’ and ‘‘consists in the 
discovery of propositions which are implied by the original sug- 
gestion’’ (98). Deductive reasoning is based upon the relation 
of ‘‘implication’’ and enables us, granted the original assumptions, 
axioms, or postulates, to build up an intricate system of proposi- 
tions, such as Euclidean Geometry, for example. The question of 
the so-called ‘‘self-evidence’’ of axioms is raised and the authors 
seem to express agreement with those mathematicians who ‘‘regard 
the axioms at the basis of geometry as neither self-evident nor found 
in experience, but rather as conventional assumptions about our 
world .. .’’ (112). The value of mathematics in reflective think- 
ing, therefore, lies in the fact that it can ‘‘tell us that if certain 
things are true, then we can be quite certain of the truth of other 
things’’ (116). It is not the business of mathematies ‘‘to discover 
whether there is in reality anything like those ideal entities about 
which we have proved so many things .. .’’ (116). 

Chapter VI, ‘‘The Function of Explanation in Physies’’ enables 
the authors to show how valuable an instrument mathematical rea- 
soning is in the explanation of nature. The more important purpose 
of the chapter, however, is to show, by means of illustrations taken 
from the field of physics, that scientific explanation ‘‘ is telling what 
an event is like; that is, it is describing it in terms of some other 
thing or event with whose ways of happening we are already ac- 
quainted’’ (150). The ideal of all such explanation is to ‘‘ discover 
some simple type of happening in whose terms we can describe all 
other manifold events and phenomena ...’’ (150). The authors 
are careful to point out that there are other types of explanation, 
the type being determined by the specific interest of the investigator. 

In the next chapter, the ‘‘Special Creation’’ theory and the 
Theory of Evolution are described and contrasted in order to show 
“explanation’’ at work in another field, and to illustrate ‘‘all the 
methodological principles described in previous chapters... .’’ 
(182). Two tendencies of the human imagination are condemned 
as dangerous to science, the ‘‘tendency to speculate rather than to 
observe’’ and ‘‘the tendency of these speculations to take an anthro- 
pomorphie form’’ (183). The authors again wisely point out, in 
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this connection, that the question of ‘‘final causes’’ is not an issue in 
science. 

Chapter VIII shows reflective thought at work in the field of 
history. Criticism is here defined as ‘‘careful inquiry into the past 
according to canons already approved in experience’’ (187), 
‘*Higher’’ and ‘‘lower’’ criticism, and ‘‘internal’’ and ‘‘external”’ 
evidence, are carefully differentiated and later illustrated in a brief 
comparison of traditional and modern criticism of the Pentateuch. 
The chapter also contains a summary of the main logical methods of 
the two schools: those of the ‘‘eritical’’ school are defined as (1) 
‘‘an appeal to the facts of the subject-matter’’ and (2) ‘‘an inter- 
pretation of those facts according to recognized historical canons’’; 
those of the traditional school, in so far as they are distinctive, are 
reduced to three, ‘‘tradition, authority, and a priori reasoning”’ 
(202). The last-named are then condemned because they employ 
methods of proof which are by definition not applicable in this field, 
and because the traditional school in its methods of historical criti- 
cism begs the question by offering hypotheses in support of hy- 
potheses. In the last two paragraphs, the authors, by outlining two 
theoretical ‘‘ways out,’’ make a brave attempt to show the disturbed 
student how something may be saved from the wreck of his tradi- 
tional beliefs. 

Chapter [X marks a transition from a study of the methods of 
reflective thinking in the field of descriptive science to a study of the 
methods employed in the sphere of normative science. The authors 
point out that the function of reflection in the field of values is, first, 
to survey carefully the value situation and to distinguish in it be- 
tween mediate and immediate ends; secondly, after some ‘‘further”’ 
end has been agreed upon, to evaluate rival types of conduct in the 
light of this further end. The reflective criticism of standards or 
‘*final ends’’ is a matter of much greater difficulty. On page 220, 
the authors say that ‘‘the acceptance of a standard for that evalu- 
ation remains something into which reflection cannot enter,’’ but on 
page 248 the reader is urged nevertheless ‘‘to introduce it [reflection] 
into such problems to the greatest degree of which we are capable.’’ 
The usual indefiniteness which seems inevitably to characterize dis- 
cussions of moral values is in this chapter somewhat accentuated by 
a tendency of the authors to be a bit too discursive; consequently, 
some of the pointedness and directness of previous chapters is 
missing. 

Chapter X, on the other hand, seems somewhat too brief and con- 
sequently rather inadequate. The subject of ‘‘Measurements for 
Use in Social Decisions’’ is rather unexpectedly introduced, espe- 
cially because in the next to the last paragraph of the preceding 
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chapter one has been led to expect a discussion of reflective thinking 
at work in the practice of law. The last section of the chapter itself 
leads one to believe that the authors introduced it to prove their 
statement that ‘‘the field of values presents great difficulties . . . in 
the meager knowledge we can actually obtain about the functioning 
of the factors in human relationships’’ (250). This relationship of 
Chapter X to Chapter IX might have been more clearly indicated. 
The treatment of the subject seems to the writer somewhat inade- 
quate, especially in view of the present-day occupation with these 
problems, and no less in view of the widespread and dogmatic use of 
quantitative methods in the social sciences and in ‘‘Education.’’ 
Students certainly need to be warned to proceed very cautiously in 
these matters and with these methods, and an ‘‘Introduction to Re- 
flective Thinking’’ might well devote more time and space to the 
business of pointing out the limitations of ‘‘cash-register’’ methods 
in the social sciences. 

In Chapter XI, an illustration from the field of legal practice is 
employed to show how the practice of the law is a case of ‘‘con- 
tinuous, vital re-adaptation,’’ since our laws are the principles of 
social relations which have emerged through long experience. ‘‘The 
lawyers have developed a most interesting technique for applying 
those general principles . . . to the many particular cases of com- 
peting values which are brought before them for judgment’’ (250). 
The special problem of legal thinking is characterized ‘‘not so much 
by peculiar methods of thought as by its complex subject-matter’’ 
(280). A happily selected ‘‘typical legal case’’ is used as illustra- 
tive material, and by means of it the authors show that ‘‘reflective 
thinking in law has the difficult task of applying a rigorous dialecti- 
eal discipline to a subject-matter which is both indefinite and fluctu- 
ating’’ (299). ‘‘The ease is significant and typical to this extent, 
that it indicates how and why the intelligence of the court is de- 
pendent upon empirical facts, as well as on legal tradition and formal 
reasoning’’ (297). 

Chapter XII considers the problem of reflective thought in the 
realm of ethics. Although the authors agree that ‘‘there is no pre- 
eminently and indubitably satisfactory solution, and consequently 
no analysis of conclusive proof in ethics can be offered’’ (307), they 
nevertheless present for examination and discussion the conflict be- 
tween the ideals of individualism and collectivism. The result of 
this examination is the derivation of ‘‘a test of good reflective think- 
ing in ethies.’’ Such a test should reveal that new values have been 
discovered, desires and purposes have come to be understood, ideals 
have been clarified, and, as a final result, conduct has become more 
voluntary and less traditional. The chapter concludes with a section 
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on the evaluation of character and a final section in which the neces- 
sity of a practical application of ethical norms to concrete living is 
pointed out. 

The final chapter summarizes the conclusions derived from the 
examination of reflective thinking at work in various fields of science, 
as described in the foregoing chapters. Beliefs are the fruits of 
reflective thinking in science, and though beliefs change as knowledge 
of facts increases and reflection advances, this very correction of 
beliefs is a testimony to their value. The particular test of thought, 
‘*upon which nearly all logicians are agreed,’’ are clarity, consistency 
with facts, consistency with other beliefs, utility, and simplicity. 
The book closes with a statement of various epistemological problems 
suggested by an inquiry into reflective thinking and with the final 
statement that ‘‘only by practise in reflection can we become re- 
flective.’’ 

The first question which suggests itself to the mind of the teacher 
of philosophy after reading the book is the question of its fitness for 
the purposes suggested by the authors, that is, as a text in a first 
course in philosophy, or in connection with an introduction to science. 
Of its excellent fitness for the latter purpose there can be little doubt. 
It is not so clear just how the book could be used in a first course in 
philosophy. It might, of course, be used as an approach to the 
problems of the theory of knowledge, though it would seem, if so 
used, that the ‘‘approach’’ would be somewhat out of proportion to 
the topic approached. The book is obviously a modernization of that 
half of the traditional logic text which is usually entitled, ‘‘ Inductive 
Logiec.’’ It is such a great improvement over the too abstract and 
too formal traditional ‘‘Inductive Logic’’ that a teacher would not 
long hesitate which to choose. Some may have scruples at discarding 
all the fine discipline involved in a course in Deductive Logic. By 
such traditionalists the book will be found wanting. Others, with a 
leaning towards the modern tendency to employ philosophy merely 
as a preparation for science, will be quite content with its character 
and scope. Others, again, will find it useless, since they conceive of 
a first course in philosophy as a preparation for the history of phi- 
losophy. In short, the book’s usefulness in a first course in philos- 
ophy will depend entirely upon what one’s conception of such a 
course is. Because of the wealth and suggestiveness of the illustra- 
tive material, the honesty and sincerity of the judgments passed upon 
rival views, and the clearness with which methods are revealed in 
scientific thinking, the book can not fail to appeal to the teacher who 
believes that unbiased evaluation, and not propaganda for this or 
that ‘‘private dream,’’ is the ideal of philosophical as well as strictly 
‘‘scientific’’ thinking. 
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Not so favorable a judgment can be passed upon the literary 
qualities of the book. To be sure, one possibly has no right to expect 
distinction of style in a text-book; but one certainly is justified in 
protesting at numerous errors in grammar, punctuation, diction, and 
sentence structure. Especially in the matter of sentence structure, 
the book is inexcusably faulty. Here are some sample sentences (and 
there are many more) : ‘‘The knowledge of bacteriological infections, 
anaesthetics, and, with these two, practically the whole of modern 
surgery has come since then’’ (15). ‘‘Not general enough to sup- 
port the thought of syphilis, and there was nothing in the case to 
suggest syphilis’? (22). ‘‘Other things being equal, that end is the 
better which the better effects still further good’’ (217). ‘‘But sup- 
posing the question is raised, What kind of liberty and equality is 
best ?’’ (238). In addition, the diction of the following expressions 
might be questioned, to say the least: ‘‘. . . external evidence con- 


sists in such things as references to the writing .. .’’ (189); ‘‘if 
this process is concerned well . . .”’ (280); ‘‘. . . the actions exacted 
from him .. .’’ (316); ‘‘. . . knowledge underlying these fruits 


... (830). Certainly, the combined efforts of nine teachers of 
philosophy should have been sufficient to avoid errors of this type; 
though the wits, of course, will say that it is a case of too many cooks 
spoiling the broth. 

In spite of these regrettable faults, the book is a distinct suc- 
cess, and the writer feels that the authors, in thus cooperating, are 
to be especially commended for the example they have set other 
writers. Instead of proceeding, each on his own account, to set 
down the results of thoughtful teaching and experimentation, thus 
flooding the market with a series of books—all on the same subject, 
all of about equal value, each limiting the circulation of the other— 
these nine have pooled their ideas and worked out their private dis- 
agreements and published the results of their combined efforts in 
this excellent volume. If more departments of philosophy (and 
other groups as well) were to do this, the sting might yet be taken 
out of the pessimistic complaint of the old sage, that ‘‘of the making 
of books there is no end.”’ 


MARTEN TEN Hoor. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY. 


La Philosophie Comparée. Paut Masson-Ourseu. Paris: Felix 

Alean, 1923. 203 pp. 

It was inevitable that the gospel of Positivism, after so fruitfully 
occupying itself with the various special manifestations of human 
nature in their manifold complexities, should turn to that form of 
man’s activity which claims to be the most truly human of all, 
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philosophic speculation. M. Masson-Oursel, a distinguished Ori- 
entalist, author of a recent Esquisse de l’Histoire de la Philosophie 
Indienne, and a disciple of that school of students of religion of 
which Renan was the prophet, has undertaken to apply the methods 
and technique of comparative philology and comparative religion to 
the philosophic achievements of the races of man. Firmly and yet 
modestly, not claiming any startling discoveries, yet insistent on the 
value of his procedure, he has attempted to formulate the main lines 
of a strictly objective and scientific study of that realm of man’s 
intellectual pilgrimage which earlier positivists were too busy com- 
bating to appreciate rightly. His book has two parts: in the first 
he sketches his method and point of approach, and in the second 
he suggests in rapid survey how that method might be applied to 
the study of the general historical development of philosophy, to 
logic, to metaphysics, and to psychology. Interesting as these latter 
bird’s-eye views are, it is a program and not an achievement that M. 
Masson-Oursel offers; and it is his suggested technique and above all 
the questions it raises that are bound to be most stimulating and 
provocative. 

The science of comparative religions, disclaiming any attempt to 
pass upon the validity of the conflicting tenets of men’s religious 
beliefs, has succeeded in dealing with creeds and institutions as 
facts in human experience, determining their forms, the needs from 
which they have sprung, and the functions they have performed in 
the lives of those for whom they have been burning realities. So 
also the possibility of creating a genuine science of philosophy lies 
not in pruning away as mistaken excrescences those speculative vis- 
ions in which man’s imagination has outstripped rational verifica- 
tion, but rather in accepting as fundamental data, as moments in 
the Odyssey of the human spirit, all that rich mass of theory and 
insight, of aspiration and argument, that forms the living body of 
the great systems of the past. If man’s deepest interest is in the 
human spirit, then assuredly that spirit must be the subject of his 
most painstaking scientific investigation ; but if we are to escape the 
dangers and the errors of the mystic’s method we must give up the 
vain hope of surprising the mind at work, of knowing ‘‘knowing’’ 
from within, and turn our attention rather to the analysis of the 
products of the mind. There, displayed in time and space, are the 
achievements of the intellect; and it is to these manifestations that 
we must go if we would find fact rather than vague and transitory 
feeling. Just as the physicist studies electricity in its works and 
gravitation in its action, so the secret of the soul of man will be 
laid bare only when the philosopher turns from fruitless epistemo- 
logical inquiry to the record of achievement that is written in the 
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history of the race. As the psychologist is now measuring intelli- 
gence by its ability to solve certain problems, so the philisopher can 
plumb those depths as yet unreached by our yardsticks only through 
a careful scrutiny of the manifestations of the human intellect. 
Thus philosophy becomes, as for Renan, the history of ideas, the his- 
tory of the products of the spirit. 

Moreover, if one takes this point of view, it is foolish to limit our 
investigation to the present, or even to the stages in the formation 
of our own particular tradition. One can learn infinitely more of 
man through knowing the ideas to which the most diverse civiliza- 
tions have given rise, for amidst rich divergency one can discern 
certain fundamental and universal constants. Besides our Western 
philosophical tradition, we are possessed of at least two other almost 
independent developments, in India and in China; and though it 
were too much to expect laws to emerge from the complex fabric 
of human history, we can find analogies of the utmost importance, 
in which, while the terms differ, the fundamental relations are 
similar. Thus Socrates in Greece, in his relation to the Sophists, has 
a counterpart in China in Confucius, and in all three traditions a 
period of sophistic activity was succeeded by a period of scholastic 
formulation. Certain types of problem are given certain kinds of 
answers, and then followed by a shifting of interest to other types. 
Thus in countless ways the mind reveals its fundamental propensities 
in the face of widely differing situations. 

This general program suggests a number of problems. The 
question as to why the philosopher should circumscribe his investiga- 
tion to a realm wherein his results may hope to attain scientific 
validity is too basic to more than suggest; at any rate, the value of 
‘such a scientific study must depend upon its fruits in illuminating 
the nature of man, and not upon something it eschews. But the 
identification of philosophy, if not with its history, at least with the 
beliefs of philosophers, rather than with the problems to which they 
were the answers, is too representative of present tendencies to pass 
over in silence. Such study assuredly aids in the understanding 
of both philosophers and philosophies; but it is doubtful whether it 
alone furnishes much incentive to philosophizing, save after the 
fashion of the Gentle Cynic; and there are those who feel that such 
philosophizing is in itself inherently good. There is no record that 
much absorption in comparative philology ever kindled the poetic 
flame save to a feeble Alexandrianism, or that the wisdom of com- 
parative religion has flowered in prophets and saints. Santayana 
remarks that the function of history is to serve either as poetry or 
politics, as a revelation of human nature or an inspiration and 
support in action; and in the intellectual realm in particular all too 
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often the impulse to act soon dies in the face of too great immersion 
in the lore of the past, suffocated in a sea of learning. The history 
of philosophy, no less than any other, must be made subservient 
to the continued activity of the philosophic mind. Its poetic value, 
to the mind capable of discernment, is marvelously rich; but woe 
betide him who allows his appreciation of the greatness of other 
ages and other climes to stifle within him his own creative urge. For 
he may have mastered the science of philosophies, and yet know not 
philosophy ; learned in a dozen tongues, he can not think in one. 

M. Masson-Oursel’s faith that one can find new sources of light 
in the study of alien thought also deserves careful scrutiny. It must 
be confessed that his examples are rather meager. Again, as poetry 
the value of the Indian and the Chinese philosophies may be im- 
mense; as science, that is, as furnishing solutions to definite prob- 
lems, their worth is more dubious. Either those who tell us of the 
fundamental agreement with Western problems and Western solu- 
tions are right, in which case it seems almost unnecessary to learn an 
alien idiom to express the universal truths for which our own tongue 
is also fashioned ; or both problems and solutions are very different, 
in which ease it is a little difficult to see what, save a realization of 
the richness of human existence, can be gained from a sympathetic 
understanding of such strange phenomena. That such a voyage of 
discovery into a vast new world is a fascinating adventure is not to 
be questioned; but one should be on one’s guard lest one bring 
back a cargo of fairy gold only to have it melt away when one takes 
it into the marts of this Western civilization. So rich is our own 
past that it is doubtful whether there remains much of human 
potentiality that is not at least hinted of there. 

But these reflections suggested by the volume under consideration 
only indicate the stimulating nature of its contents. The product 
of ripe scholarship (the extensive bibliographies are exceedingly 
valuable) and a remarkably sane attitude toward what might s0 
easily have become uncritically enthusiastic, it is much to be hoped 
that it will be followed by the carrying through to a detailed study 
of the task it proposes. 

J. H. RANDALL, JR. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


A Philosophical Study of Mysticism. An Essay. Cuaruzs A. 
Bennett. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1923. Pp. 194. 
There are, we are constantly being told, certain things the world 

needs in order to be saved. Most of the proposed roads to salvation, 

however, do not seem self-evidently justified to all. Hence the need 
for exposition and even propaganda. Mysticism, Professor Bennett 
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is convineed, is a possible cure to some of the major ills mortal souls 
are subject to, and by his study of the nature of mysticism, he hopes 
to further the recognition of its remedial value. And a remedy once 
recognized to be effective can not fail, by sensible men, to be adopted 
and used. To study philosophically is thus to indulge in high- 
minded and intelligent propaganda. To publish and announce the 
truth to your fellows is, after all, to invite them to walk with you 
in its light. 

In view of his positive conviction concerning the great meaning 
and practical usefulness of mysticism, Bennett is very eager to 
establish regarding it several important things. He is, of course, 
considering mysticism not as a doctrine, but as a way of life, as a 
variety of experience, not a type of theory. The prejudice of 
philosophers is decidedly against mysticism. There are a number of 
reasons for this and Bennett knows them all. At every point he al- 
most uncannily raises the very objection that arises in the reader’s 
mind and deals with it before passing to the subject itself. He in an- 
xious that whatever is rejected from mysticism be rejected for good 
reasons, and he is equally anxious that mysticism justify its aecep- 
tance all along the line. One can not help feeling that he himself 
passed through the valley of doubt before he reached his present high 
place of assurance. 

Bennett is concerned to show, first, that the mystic is not a 
patient but an agent, not a subject for pathological psychologists 
but one whose findings deserve the scrupulous attention of the most 
careful minded. As commonly understood, the attitude of the mystic 
towards the culminating experience of his life is one of passivity. 
The supreme experience is granted to the mystic, not achieved by him. 
In a way this is true, but only in the measure that all great moments 
of experience, of inspiration, are gifts of the gods, things born of 
divine madness. But the essence of the mystic’s life does not consist 
in a ‘‘wise passivity.’’ On the contrary, it is a life of strenuous 
discipline. The active purposive character of the mystic’s attitude 
appears most emphatically in critical times of spiritual depression— 
his Dark Nights of the Soul. The genuine mystic is not a soul sick 
with weakness. 

In his attempt to establish the active purposive character of the 
mystic’s way of life, there is a distinction which Bennett might make 
much more of, the distinction, namely, between passivity and recep- 
tivity. The acutely conscious expectancy of the mystic for his vision 
Seems indicative more of the latter than of the former state.* 

1Should even, however, the two states be psychologically almost identical, 


a change of terms might be advisable since the real objection to the passive 
character of the mystic’s experience may be largely a moral one. He does 
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But there is another more forceful prejudice against the mystic 
allied to the prejudice against his alleged passivity, viz., the notion 
that the mystic is a highly self-indulgent visionary, more or less 
anemic, who withdraws from public affairs into his private dreams; 
and the ecstatic state is not uncommonly thought of as being not 
very unlike some sort of primordial voluptuous elysium. This, as 
Bennett is at some pains to show, is altogether wrong. The beatific 
state is not hostile to the world, nor is it a lapse into a more rudi- 
mentary form of experience. Of its very nature the ecstatic state 
demands the return, on the part of the mystic, to the every-day 
world of things. And this not merely because of the transiency of 
the vision due to the imperfection of the body which makes the 
experience of all absolute things impossible to endure. The mystic 
must return to every-day life to retain the final good he has experi- 
enced. The soul does not rest in this culminating moment; its life 
and vitality for the process of living are simply renewed in it. The 
soul’s power to live comes from these momentary perceptions of the 
ultimate meaning of life. 

Bennett thinks, then, to have established these two chief charac- 
teristics of the mystic’s way of life: that it is an active positive re- 
lationship to -his world, and that his mystical experiences do not 
take him away from the world of ordinary human activity, but 
rather bring him back to it with renewed vitality and heightened 
interest. But what is this mystical experience, this beatific vision? 
What does the mystic claim to know, to see? Simply this: he claims 
to know, to see the total meaning of the universe, its essence; he 
claims, that is, to come face to face with God. Bennett thinks this, 
in itself, is no more arrogant than the claim to know anything, ¢.9., 
a fountain-pen, for, analytically considered, all the results of all 
possible science are the condition of such complete unequivocal knowl- 
edge. Neither is this knowledge original, as Bennett strikingly says, 
‘‘unless indeed originality consists not so much in the discovery of 
the new as in the rediscovery of the eternal’’ (p. 74). The mystic 
kind of experience, too, is analogous to experiences that are quite 
common, and which all people have. In every life there are intense 
revelatory moments which seem to crystallize the meaning and give 
direction to the whole extent of the past lived, thus illuminating also 
the future. 

There are, however, several peculiarities of the mystics’ kind of 
knowledge which philosophers find objectionable and make them 
reluctant to accept their claim. First, they know, not by the ordi- 
nothing, and the ordinary mind can not allow even the products of genius to be 


acknowledged unless they have been justified by the vulgar sweat of the brow. 
Recall the judge of Whistler’s trial. 
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nary method of discursive reason, but they know by intuition; 
second, they often claim, unwarrantedly sometimes, Bennett thinks, 
that they are unconscious during this period of highest knowing. 
But whether or not unconscious while in the ecstatic state, when they 
return to ordinary consciousness they are totally inarticulate or 
curiously unintelligible. They have seen that whereof no human 
tongue can speak, but they have seen and they know. Indeed, I 
think it may be truly said that the mystic experience only seems 
authentic in the measure that the description of it is vague. The 
mystic strains our credulity most when he becomes specific and 
says he saw this and that. We can not help feeling, surely that can 
not be the essence of all things! And yet what wonderful signifi- 
cance the sensitive can find in such vague expressions as the One, 
God, or All! Here to be clear is almost certain evidence that one has 
seen nothing, to be misty and vague, that one has perhaps seen all. 

With reference to the first peculiarity, Bennett points to the 
intuitive basis of all thinking, to the fact that in the very texture 
of the thinking process there is the total-working factor. We 
apprehend the whole before we understand the parts. Intuition, the 
basis for all knowledge, is thus necessary for philosophy. Mysticism 
is the presupposition of philosophy, the primary vision which gives 
philosophy its starting point; and it is also the completion of 
philosophy, the final vision, the result of philosophic enquiry in its 
final articulated form. ‘‘Wisdom,’’ therefore, ‘‘lies not in choosing 
either mysticism or philosophy, but in choosing both’’ (p. 110). 
This is also, substantially, Bennett’s explanation of the second 
peculiarity of mystic knowledge. We, too, are inarticulate when a 
new idea flashes into mind; we are seized by its meaning but we 
can not speak. All our endeavors, all our successful expressions 
even, do not completely embody what we saw at that moment, do not 
show what we saw, at best only show something of what we saw. 

A great deal of the difficulty about the cognitive value of the 
mystic intuition is, I think, perhaps imported into mysticism by the 
students of it. They take it for granted that the mystic must mean 
by knowledge what they mean by it, and Bennett, I think, does not 
wholly escape this fallacy either. Bennett thinks it is largely tradi- 
tional to describe oneself as unconscious during the beatific vision. 
Still that does not altogether explain why the great mystics, intent on 
describing their experience, have described their experience as such 
even if it was not such. The key to the difficulty lies, perhaps, in 
keeping well in the forefront what the mystic is interested in. He 
is not interested in knowing as much as in living; it is not a doc- 
trine he is after but a way of life. Now if we agree to call knowl- 
edge whatever serves as a basis of action, it is not so incompre- 
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hensible that the mystic should call his culminating experience an 
experience of cognition. Knowledge, even according to a current 
school which is certainly not mystical, is considered to be an element 
in a larger, more varied-charactered experience, a summarizing 
factor that brings out the meaning of the antecedent experience and 
focalizes it with reference to future activity. Knowledge is what 
enables the antecedent non-cognitional factors of experience to 
function more expeditiously in their future. 

It can not at all be considered, I think, a pure accident that from 
the Symposiwm on, the language of love has been used to describe 
the way and the experience of this highest kind of knowledge. 
Starting with the Prophetess Diotima, the mystics have been the 
great platonic lovers. Now it is notorious that the lover is inartic- 
ulate and hushed by the vision of the supreme nature of the object 
loved. Yet he knows most truly when he loves most intensely, though 
with the intensity of his love his inability to express himself in- 
creases. And what he knows is not himself but the beloved. The 
aloof, of course, say he is inspired with madness and the sympa- 
thetic that he is divinely inspired, but the lover is confident that he 
simply and truly only knows. For his love leads him straight to 
the beloved and only knowledge could do that. That is to say, 
knowledge, at the vivid moment of being known, is an experience, 
and an experience is a knowledge experience in the practical life 
when it shows us where we are going, when it gives direction to our 
activity. To adapt a phrase of Professor Dewey, the object of 
knowledge is the objective of life. This analysis is supported, I 
think, by the very nature of what is peculiar to mystic cognition. 
The mystic does not merely apprehend, his knowledge has a direct 
and impressive reference to himself. The difference is, as Bennett 
puts it, between the apprehension of the fact of the mortality of 
human kind, and the keen appreciation that ‘‘I, too, must die!’’ 

All this to prepare us to understand the value of mysticism in the 
moral life. At the very centre of the moral life there is a funda- 
mental contradiction manifested in the requirements demanded by 
the human soul. ‘‘We want security and we want risk, we want 
novelty and we want continuity’’ (p. 123). The universe must be 
ultimately good and safe enough to warrant our striving for the 
good, and actually sufficiently risky and evil to justify our striving 
at all. Mysticism secures both desiderata. Evil in the world is real, 
but not ultimate ; it is regarded not as a problem to be solved, but as 
a fact to be overcome; and by means of the mystic vision one is 
brought in contact with the ultimate sources of being, thus allying 
oneself with the power that makes for good. The vision gives us the 
assurance that our effort is not wasted and that we are not alone. 
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We are morally and spiritually invigorated and, in the face of defeat 
and disaster, can remain confident and serene. We are placed 
‘beyond good and evil’’ and, paradoxically, realizing ‘‘all is well’’ 
know that ‘‘all can be made good.’’ ? 

There are other difficulties, too, in living the moral life that the 
mystic experience supplies the remedy for. There is the strain of 
over-criticism which results, e.g., in such self-deceptive doctrines as 
that adventure is better than achievement, which if consistently held 
robs activity of all meaning and value. Also, if we were to be 
meticulously honest in our morality, we could never act, for we 
must, due to our finitude, act on insufficient basis, thus inevitably 
doing wrong in our eagerness to do the right. The common solution 
to this difficulty, so characteristic of social morality, to separate 
absolutely the good from the bad, is no legitimate solution because, 
when dispassionately considered, ‘‘serious faults turn out to be 
merely the seamy side of virtues’’ (p. 133). Morality demands 
earnestness, but earnestness unsafeguarded results in either special- 
ism, absorption in our work, or else in moral paralysis: in our 
anxiety to do the most we fear to lose any value and thus lose all. 

The mystic is saved from all these pitfalls of the soul by the 
confident power he gains from his communion with the One. He ean 
contend with evil and yet remain unafraid. Allied with God, he 
loses his finitude and ean act, for he knows he is in the right. This 
alliance also gives him the necessary freedom of conscience to go out 
and preach among his fellows, though he himself is only a mortal 
and in his own right no better or less fallible than they. He is 
earnest but not narrow, for he derives his sanction from his vision of 
the Whole, not a part. And he is free. Institutions are necessary 
instruments for human action, but for him who comes directly into 
the divine presence they can never become ends in themselves, can 
never fetter him irrevocably. He who hears the spirit can never 
follow the letter of the law. Mysticism gives us the great and 
valuable power to rebel and turn prophet among the people, and the 

2Bennett gives summary analyses and criticisms, following lines which 
today are widely accepted, of the various philosophic doctrines such as opti- 
mism, ethical radical monism and pluralism, which treat evil as a problem and 
seek to solve it. Bennett’s main point is, as stated, that for the mystic evil 
isn’t something to explain but to overcome. Still it is a little hard to see how, 
if one consider God to be ‘‘some permanent substance in the world,’’ (p. 161), 
one can possibly escape the necessity of explaining evil as well as of overcoming 
it. Indeed, Bennett, against a better intention, perhaps, even tries to do so (pp. 
161-162) and his remarks, though brief, bristle with difficulties and points of 
contention. Bennett may perhaps sometimes find that ‘‘merely’’ (p. 159) 


eliminating the problem of evil may after all be the only valid as well as only 
successful way of solving it. 
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wise know that “‘one true prophet is enough to justify the liberty 
of prophesying’’ (p. 179). 

What Bennett has, I think, quite convincingly shown is that the 
kind of experience the mystic has is highly valuable and necessary 
for the moral life. But I do not think that he has at all adequately 
shown that the experience the mystic has is the only way or even the 
best way we can secure those necessary expansions of our own 
individual reality and those releases from the bondages that our own 
nature and the products of our own actions impose upon us. The 
future of mysticism depends upon that. The last chapter, which 
deals with this future, though, curiously, the only weak chapter, is, 
I think, decidedly weak and most unsatisfactory. The malicious 
might suggest this is because the future of mysticism is that it has 
no future, but who could be malicious towards so splendid a book? 

Professor Bennett has written a very slender volume and has 
been able, therefore, barely to touch on many vital issues and prob- 
lems. But he has demonstrated quite conclusively that one need not 
rhapsodize about mysticism, that it is a subject-matter about which 
one can be quite cold-bloodedly critical, altogether painstakingly 
reflective. He has presented his thesis so that it can hardly fail to 
win admiration as it gives abundant evidence in wisdom of under- 
standing of the many years of study of which it is the product. It 
is written very strikingly; the council for brevity has been taken 
well to heart, helped by a somewhat laconic style and a decided 
gift for pithiness of expression. At no point, however, is the mean- 
ing sacrificed to the presentation, but a much fuller book would be 
highly desirable. To such the present work would form very fine 
prolegomena. Having written an essay which is sure to incline 
philosophers in his favor, Professor Bennett should now write a 
book and convince them! JOSEPH RATNER. 

COLLEGE OF THE CiITy OF NEw YORK. 
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